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"Prefer euphonious words, where they are 
equally admissible on other grounds." 

"Original. — 'He fetched the water every 
morning from the Spring.' Improved. — He 
brought the water," etc. Here it might be 
objected not unfairly that fetch and bring have 
very different meanings. 

Under 307, " Original. — 'The story is a diffi- 
cult one to learn the truth of.' Improved. — 
The story is one of whose truth it is difficult 
to learn." 

Here an improper substitution has been 
made, " to learn of" being put for "to learn." 

Under 310, this law is given : " Some writers 
advise the use of ' an ' before the aspirate h 
where the accent falls after the first syllable ; 
but this usage seems hardly to be predomi- 
nant." 

"Original. — 'His name is destined to be- 
come an household word.' Improved. — His 
name is destined to become a household 
word." 

Here the example fails to illustrate the rule, 
for " household " has the accent on the first 
syllable. The law teaching the use of the 
articles a and an before h and u, is by no 
means faithfully observed. Most grammari- 
ans give it as follows : — A must be used 
before all words beginning with a consonant; 
as, "a man," or with the consonant sound of 
w and y\ as, "aoneness, a unit": and an 
must be used before vowels and before words 
in which the initial h is aspirated if the syllable 
beginning with h is followed by an accented 
syllable ; as, " an historical account." This is 
the general law, and it is, I believe, almost uni- 
versally observed in the United States. Dr. 
Joseph Angus, however, in his ' Hand-book,' 
says : "Authors, especially printers, are apt to 
insert 'an' before vocal 'h,' and before the semi- 
vowel u, as ' an historical sketch,' or ' an useful 
thing.' This practice we must avoid." Thus 
he refuses to admit an before an aspirated h, no 
matter where the accent is. Speaking of the 
general law given above, Maetzner says: 
"Usage is, however, not quite in harmony 
with this precept, since we often find an used 
even before aspirated vowels and before an 
aspirated h in the accented syllable : An use- 
less waste (Macaulay). An unanimous resolu- 
tion (Goldsmith). An united 'Ten' (Lord 
Byron) ; an hero." 



I have collected the following examples : 

A historical. — A. W. Ward's ' History Dram. Lit.' 

A hypothesis. — A. W. Ward's ' History Dram. Lit.' 

A harangue. — Nat. Hawthorne. 

A harmonious. — ' Blot on Scutcheon.' 

A heroic. — Frederic Harrison's 'Essays.' 

A historical. — Frederic Harrison's ' Essays.' 

A historical. — Angus's ' Handbook.' 

A hellenic. — Geo. Meredith. 

An horizon. — Geo. Meredith. 

An historical. — Macaulay. 

An hypothetical. — Shaw's * Literature.' 

An heroic. — Nat. Hawthorne. 

An heretic. — Warton's ' History Eng. Poetry.' 

An heathen.-—' Tatler ' for 1709. 

An hereafter. — Addison's 'Cato.' 

An heretic. — Shakespeare's ' Twelfth Night.' 

An hotel. — Used by an English gentleman. 

An hundred. — Hone's ' Mysteries,' p. 257. 

An union. — Shakespeare's ' Mid-Sum. Night's Dream. 

An universal. — Buckley's 'Trans, of Aristotle.' 

An universal. — Macaulay's ' History of E.' 

An usage. — Macaulay's ' Bacon.' 

An usurer. — Macaulay's ' Bacon.' 

According to Maetzner, Old-English began 
very early to retain an before vowels and h, 
and to put a before other consonants ; while 
Robert of Gloucester often retains an be- 
fore consonants. 

Thus Shakespeare, Warton, Addison, 
and Hone seem to prefer to retain an before 
accented h aspirate ; and Shakespeare re- 
tains an before consonantal u, in which usage 
he is followed by Macaulay and many others. 
Between 'a historical' and 'an historical,' 
the weight of good usage perhaps lies with 
Dr. Angus, who recommends the former, and 
not with Macaulay, who uses the latter. As 
I said above, however, American writers 
would doubtless side with Macaulay, and 
accept the law as laid down in Worcester's 
' Dictionary.' 

John R. Ficklen. 
Tulane University of Louisiana. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF BLANK 
VERSE. —A STUDY OF SURREY. 

The blank verse of Surrey presents many 
irregularities. It is not to be compared with 
that of Milton or Tennyson. It represents 
but the beginning of a new form most im- 
portant in English literature. Surrey's verse 
fails not alone in certain lines not easily render- 
ed rhythmically, but also in the melody and 
unity characteristic of later forms. Neither 
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are individual lines so melodious, so complete- 
ly blended into a whole and subordinated to 
the expression of thought, as in the best Eng- 
lish poets. But the earliest English blank 
verse deserves to be studied for two reasons : 
first, because in spite of its imperfections this 
is the form which, shaped and finished by 
others, became so important in after times ; 
and secondly, because of the development 
within the verse itself. 

It is the aim of the present article to show 
the structure of Surrey's verse with some 
minuteness, and to trace the gradual growth 
of freedom demonstrable. This will be useful, 
it is hoped, in aiding a comparison with later 
writers, and will indicate the lines along which 
there has been progress toward a more perfect 
metrical form. A careful examination has 
been made of both the second and fourth 
books of Surrey's translation of the yEneid, 
and the results of various tests are presented 
in tabulated form. Some of the tests are 
those ordinarily applied to blank-verse, but 
one or two are given that have not been used 
hitherto, so far as the writer knows. 

I. Run-on Lines. The tendency in the use 
of any metre is to unite the thought and form, 
so that the boundaries of the one correspond 
with those of the other. This tendency mani- 
fests itself in the rimed couplet, when the 
sentence is comprised within the two lines ; 
and freedom is secured only when the sentence 
is carried beyond the single couplet. The 
tendency in blank-verse is to bound the clause 
or sentence by the line, and freedom is secured 
by carrying the thought, unbroken by pause, 
into the following line. Run-on lines show a 
mastery of the verse, by showing a subordina- 
tion of the metre to the thought. The gradual 
increase of such lines in Surrey is shown by 
the following table. The number of lines in 
the second Book is 1068, in the fourth 943. 
The fraction in each case, where the compu- 
tation is by 100 lines, is 68 for the second, 43 
for the fourth Book. 







Second Book. 


Fni 


rth Book. 


1st 100 


lines 


21 




19 


2nd " 


" 


18 




23 


3rd •' 


" 


23 




20 


4th " 


" 


18 




30 


5th " 


" 


13 




17 







Second Book. 


Foutth Book 


6th 100 


lines, 


15 


25 


7th " 


( t 


21 


24 


8th " 


" 


18 


20 


9th " 
oth " 


< ( 


19 
15 


24 


Fraction, 


17 


8 



Totals, 198 208 

Average, 18.35+ 22.05+ 

The run-on lines in the fourth book exceed 
those in the second by a little more than 3.5$. 
Moreover, the average of the first 500 lines of 
the second book is 18.6, of the last 443 in 
second book 25+, showing a much greater 
advance than the first figures indicate. 

II. Couplets. The rimed couplet was a 
common metre in Surrey's time, and it is not 
strange that the first blank-verse should seem 
to be influenced by it. The use of the couplet 
would be an easy remove from the single end- 
stopt line. We are not surprised therefore to 
find the couplet occurring frequently in 
Surrey's verse. The table exhibits the use. 
Second Book. Fourth Book, 



1st 100 


lines, 


27 


20 


2nd " 


c ( 


22 


19 


3rd " 


< < 


20 


24 


4th " 


1 1 


24 


14 


5th " 


( < 


28 


18 


6th " 


" 


22 


20 


7th " 


( c 


26 


20 


8th " 


" 


22 


25 


9th " 
roth " 


( ( 
( ( 


iS 

18 


28 


Fraction, 


13 


7 



Totals, 240 195 

Average, 22.47+ 20.67+ 

In round numbers, 44$ of the lines of the 
second Book, and 40$ of those of the fourth 
Book, arrange themselves in couplets. 

III. Weak and Light Endings. It was 
not until Shakespeare showed the possibili- 
ties of this lessening of the accent in the final 
foot, that light and weak endings became an 
integral part of the best blank-verse. The 
only weak endings shown in Surrey are in the 
case of the auxiliaries was, did, shall, should, 
might; the light endings are only two, where 
7" and zve occur at the end of the line. The 
examples are as follows : for the second Book, 
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lines 1-500, 1 ; 500-1068, 3 ; for the fourth Book, 
lines 1-500, 3 ; 500-943, 4. This gives nearly 
twice as many to the fourth Book as to the 
second, and both light endings occur in the 
former. 

IV. Feminine Endings. There are few ex- 
amples of these also, but the marked increase 
in the fourth Book is noticeable. The examples 
are so few that lines are quoted. Second 
Book: 

" To have lived after the city taken," p. 144.* 

Fourth Book : 

" Sith my first love me left by death dissever'd," p. 153. 

"All utterly I could not seem forsaken," p. 168. 

"And in her sight the seas with din confounded," p. 171. 

"And three faces of Diana the Virgin," p. 177. 

" Him she requires of justice to remember," p. 177. 

"Sun with thy beams.that mortal works discriest," p. 181. 

Besides these, occasional lines end with tower, 
poiver, dower, eyen, heavens, words which are 
phonetically dissyllabic. If these are included, 
the feminine endings of the second Book are 
seven, and those of the fourth twelve. 

V. Mid-stopt Lines. One of the most evi- 
dent tests of freedom is the use of mid-stopt 
lines, since these indicate that thought has fully 
escaped the natural boundary of the verse. It 
is, therefore, a significant test of development. 
The considerable advance in the fourth Book 
of Surrey is evident at a glance. 

Second Book. Fourth Book. 



1st 100 lines, 


17 


16 


2nd " " 


14 


12 


3rd " " 


12 


ji 


4th " " 


T 5 


17 


5 th ■' " 


7 


13 


6th " " 


7 


'5 


7 th " '■ 


8 


7 


8th " " 


8 


'5 


9th " 


3 


10 


1 oth " 


5 




Fraction, 


9 


7 


Totals, 


105 


123 


Average, 


9-83+ 


'3-04+ 



The mid-stopt lines of the fourth Book are 
more than 3$ greater than in the second. 

VI. Arrangement ofPauses in Mid-stopt 
limes. Pause-melody is one of the secret 
charms of good blank-verse. The tendency 
in early verse is to a single pause in a definite 

♦Pages refer to the Riverside Edition of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., or ' British Poets,' Little, Brown & Co. 



place, corresponding to the caesura of the 
Greek and Latin heroic metres. With greater 
freedom the pauses are distributed through 
the line, giving variety to lines that would 
otherwise be monotonous. The characteristic 
pause in Surrey is after the fourth syllable. 
In the fourth Book, however, the pause 
occurs an increased number of times after 
the sixth syllable, with a perceptible advance 
in the number occurring after the third, fifth, 
and seventh syllables. As no full pauses 
occur after the first and eighth syllables in the 
second Bock and the first and ninth in the 
fourth, no place is given to those syllables in 
the table. 



Syllables. 



I 



SECOND book. 



1st 100 lines. 

2nd " " 

3rd " " . 

4th " " . 

5th " " . 

6th " " . 

7th " " . 

8th " " . 

9th " " . 

10th " " . 



FOURTH BOOK. 



The percentage of full pauses after the fourth 
syllable in the second Book is 66+, leaving to 
all others 33$ ; in the fourth Book 63$ of the 
stops are after the fourth syllable, leaving 36$ 
to all others, an increase of four per cent. It 
is also to be noted that besides the more even 
distribution of stops in the fourth Book, the 
pauses are shifted more and more toward the 
latter part of the line. This aids continuity 
by making it easier to carry the sentence into 
the next line without final pause. 

VII. Use of the Trochee. Unrimed verse 
relies for its melody on variation of the theme, 
or line of five accents on alternate syllables. 
This is largely effected by such distribution of 
pauses as aids harmony, without preventing a 
clear perception of the recurring theme. A 
similar effect is produced by the use of the 
trochee, a foot found in the best blank-verse 
as certainly, though not as often, as the dactyl 
in the fifth foot of heroic hexameter. Surrey 
uses the trochee, as we should expect, oftener 
than the later poets, but the somewhat freer 
distribution of the trochees is noticeable in 

Incomplete lines, counted as mid-stopt, two in second, 
one in fourth Book. These, as Mayor has noted in ' English 
Metre,' are imitations of imperfect lines in Vkkgil. 
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the comparison of 200 lines at the beginning 
of each Book. 



| SECOND BOOK. 


FOURTH BOOK. 


Feet. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




I 

15 


2 

6 
6 


3 

5 
8 


4 

5 
3 


5 
2 




1st 100 lines, 
2nd " " 


22 
13 


1 
7 


8 
7 


4 
3 


2 


35 
32 


37 
32 



VIII. Sentence Length. Sentence length 
in prose and verse differs primarily in this : in 
verse the sentence is always more or less 
circumscribed "by the metre. In a particular 
metre, however, the sentence-length would 
be some test of a poet's freedom, when com- 
pared , with others using the same form in 
similar composition. The test is more in- 
teresting in Surrey's case, because the form 
was wholly new to English, and the growth 
toward freedom is more marked than when a 
degree of perfection had been attained. In 
such a test the character of the narrative 
should be taken into account, the second 
Book being almost wholly narrative, while the 
fourth is broken up more largely by speeches, 
whose passionate character tends to shorten 
them. Again, the translator is always hamper- 
ed by the sentence-length of the original, and 
this must be considered in any judgment of 
Surrey. Notwithstanding this, the progress 
is evident from the table. The computation 
has been made by lines, and the number of 
words was derived by using an average line of 
eight words. Repointing has been done only 
when it was necessary to give proper sentence 
sense. 

1 SECOND BOOK.* | FOURTH BOOK. 



LINES IN 


SENTENCES. 






1st 10 sentences... 


36 


36.6 


38 


! 36 


34-3 


21 


2nd * v " 


10 


30 


39 


23 


45 


53 


3rd " " 


34 


20 


60 


37 


28 


47 


4th " " 


30 


37 


32 


39 


3°- 5 


38 


5th " 


28 


30 


34 


30 


4°-5 




6th " 


32 


33 


28 


36 


39 




7th " " 


41.4 


2S 


31 


129 


63 




8th " 


34-6 


37 


33 


;52 


61 




9th " " 


35 


35 


42 


60 


2Q 




10th " " 


35-4 


38 


43 


36.7 


28 






336-4 


339-6 


380 


384.7 399.3 

3-84! 3-99 
30.77 31.94 


•59 




Averages . . 


3.36 


3-39 


3-8 


3-97 


By words 


27.07 


27.16 


30-4 


31.8 



Average for second Book is 3.51 lines, or 28.1 words ; 
" " fourth " •' 3.95 •' " 31.4 " 

*A fraction of four sentences beyond the third hundred is 
disregarded . 



It will be seen from the preceding study 
that there were in Surrey the beginnings of 
good blank-verse, and that a gradual develop- 
ment toward freedom is evident in his lines. 
The progress is not great when compared with 
that made by Shakespeare, but it is great 
when we consider the quantity of verse 
written, the unsettled condition of the word- 
accent, and the unaccustomed form adopted. 
No doubt the ear of the translator of Vergil 
was not perfect, but a comparison of his verse 
with that of later poets will show that the 
progress was along the right lines to produce 
the charm in the metre of Milton and 
Shakespeare. 

Oliver Farrar Emerson. 

Cornell University. 



ORIGIN OF THE NAME 'AMERICA: 

The question concerning the origin of the 
name America has long been considered as 
definitely, if not quite satisfactorily, answered 
by the fact that in the book in which the word 
America first occurs, the following explana- 
tion is given of its meaning : et alia quarta 
pars per Americum Vesputium (ut in sequenti- 
bus audietur) inventa est : quam non video cur 
quis jure vetet ab Americo inventore sagacis 
ingenii viro Amerigen quasi Americi terram 
sive Americam dicendam : cum et Europa et 
Asia a mulieribus sua sortita sint nomina.* 

These words are to be found, as our readers 
know, in the ' Cosmographiae Introduction a 
geographical treatise of which the first edition 
was published in 1507 under the auspices of 
the Gymnasium vosagense at Sangdiedel, or 
St. Die 1 (=Sancti Deodati), but which, as is 
generally believed, is chiefly the work of the 
college professor at Sangdiedel, Waldsee- 
muller, or Hylacomylus,+ as he calls him- 
self after the classicising fad of the times. 

As early as 1515, however, only eight years 
after the first edition of the ' Cosmographiae 

*Dr. Pfaff, of Freiburg University, Germany, has had 
the kindness, at my request, tocopy again this often-quoted 
passage, and also to send me further bibliographical infor- 
mation which I hope to make use of at some other time. 

fl do not think that Hylacomvlus stands for Hylaeomylus 
^i'u\:tj~\-uvX(i^. It seems to be a still more absurd for- 
mation, a hybrid juxtaposition of the roots of v\}j — lacus 
— t vAu< =WaId— See — Mueller, 
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